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Arise ! Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached. 

:o: 

LETTERS OF SWAMI SHIVANANDA 

( H7 ) 

Sri Ramakrishna Math 
Belur, Howrah 
31 July, 1922 

Dear Sriman — , 

I received your letter. You can well imagine the state of our mind 
through which we are now passing. The Master is ever present and it is the 
truth of all the truths ; otherwise we could not have continued so long. This 
passing away of the devotees from this world and their merging themselves up 
in the Master — all these seem to be a play nowadays. Whenever the Master 
wills, one will have to play like this. I also reflect the same ; there is nothing 
to worry. This is a kind of play and this does involve us. But so long He 
makes us stay in this world, we will have to carry on His mission and remain 
in this physical body, of ours. 

The extent of study as well as the spiritual practices that you 

9 

are having at the Math is quite heartening. How is the school being; run and 
the weaving work is being made? I have not heard of these for a long time. 
You also continue to do as before. 

I feel delighted to know that Sri Ramamma has been printed. Maharaj; 
was very eager about the worship of M'ahavTra as also the popularization of 
Sn Rdmanamarsahkirtam in Bengal. Swami Vivekananda, too, seriously 
thought of the same. It has therefore been quite good. I am very happy to 
learn that the Letters of Swami Premananda are being printed. I have written 
one introduction for this and have sent the same to Math It has, however,, been 
a brief one. 
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Very glad to know that all are keeping well. May Master make them 
develop spiritually ; may you also make much advancement. This is the bless- 
ing of my heart to you all. 

Your well-wisher, 

* 

Shivananda 

( 118 ) 

Sri Ramakrishna Math 
Belur, Howrah 
17 August 1922 

Dear Mother*—, 

Many days back I received one letter from you. Hope you are keeping 
well both physically and mentally. I sincerely pray that you may become 
more and more steadfast in your faith, devotion and compassion and have the 
peace within. The more you will meditate on the Master, the more you will 
feel His presence and have the peace. Our Master is very kind hearted ; 
verily He listens to sincere prayers. 

It is quite true that the mind, while dealing with worldly minded people, 
gets polluted. I tell you one thing particularly: Do never criticize others or 
indulge in it while you deal with people. Even if you are made to witness such 
occasions, keep silent, you yourself should never do it. Be particularly alert 
about this. One criticizing others or listening to it becomes downgraded and 
dirty in one’s mind and cannot attain to the devotion towards God. 

Dear Mother, one who always remembers God can never have any fear 
in the mind. Maharaj passed away and there is no doubt that every one of us 
will pass away ; all who have taken up body shall meet with the same end. Yet 
it is also equally true that God is there and He is all-kind, all-loving and 
all-compassionate to His devotees. 

Master’s devotees who passed away are all there in the divine domain 
of the Master with their respective divine forms. Know it for certain that by 
one’s prayer and meditation one verily pleases the Master and with Him one 
pleases also the devotees by His side. What to write you more? My heart- 
felt love and blessings to you and all. By the Master’s grace, my health goes 
somewhat well 

Your well-wisher, 
Shivananda 




THE GREAT ENQUIRY 

[ Editorial ] 



T he New Question : Does God really 

exist? It is an old question today but it 
was not the so when it was first voiced by 
the nineteenth century science. The wind 
of doubt had already been blowing hot and 
cold in Europe, according to a new materi- 
alist temper and gradually it rose to a 
hurricane strength that gave a severe jolt 
to the entire world of human thought. The 
historian in his silent study ; the philosopher 
in his absorbing speculation ; the wor- 
shipper in the temple, church and mosque; 
the spiritual aspirant in quest of salvation 
— all felt the shock and looked up in help- 
less wonder. Many deserted their old camps 
of faith and religion and avowed the vassal- 
age of the new slogan and many experienced 
a grim tug of war between the Old and 
New in themselves. The question was new 
but not quite unjustified. How long can one 
subscribe to a doctrine of God or religion 
that makes a dangerous beguilement away 
from the necessary practice of -recharging 
the life with the real promises, belittles 
man, disdains adventure, shelves negative 
metaphysics or . obscure mythology and 
escapes in to a supine dependence on an 
other worldly salvation? Should anything 
old or traditional is to be upheld simply 
because of its being old? One must feel the 
warmth of God in one’s heart to make one- 
self going on ; one ought to make an attempt 
to understand Him in terms of compre- 
hensible terms and conceivable therapies. 
But such a practice was a far cry where 
religion was to be accepted merely and not 
enjoined to the pulsations of an active life. 
The slogans of science were — -verification 
and demonstration. ‘Why does God hide 
Himself if He exists and is omnipotent?’ 
But how could the concept of one rueful 
and lugubrious reality stand the test of 
scientific experiment and logical verification? 



Hence a fateful struggle became inevitable 
between the new question and the traditional 
belief and that brought Science and Religion 
face to face each other. 

The question was not only not old but 
was positively unfamiliar. Never before in 
the history of the religious thoughts such a 
demand for scientific verification of the 
ultimate truth was heard. There were the 
negative hypothesis of the Carvakas, the 
complex polemics of the Mlmarhsakas and 
Buddhists but all those were more or less 
abstract questions of abstruse philosophy 
having nothing to do with any sort of 
positive verification and demonstration. 
Also there was the disputation of form and 
formlessness of God among the Hindus. 
Christians and Mohammedans but the 
hypothesis, God, was common for all. The 
new cry was for a convincing testimony 
commensurate with a positive verification 
that would prove the existence of the 
Reality, if there was any, which was really 
real, tangible, perceptible, redolent with the 
richness of colour and sound, computable 
in motion and regularity and identifiable by 
shape and form. No concept of divinity 
which was sterile, pallid and barren, 
could evidently be a meaningful reply to 
such a new demand. So the more the new 
light of enquiry was thrown into the dark 
caverns of the dead values, the more it 
ferreted out the dilemmas that had been 
generating only a terrible crescendo of in- 
dignity and repulsiveness against God and 
religion. The initial hypothesis of science 
thus proved to be all-conclusive providing 
the final proof of a purposeful human life. 
But the question also opened another vista 
of thought, another face, of religion which 
in turn added another dimension to the 
speculations of sciences. 
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The Invisible Equilibrium: The voice of 
science was not the only voice to predict 
the course of events and the quantum of 
European history was not all to make the 
history of the humanity move forward. 
Nature implants both thesis and antithesis 
of thoughts simultaneously at the one and 
same time. Faith with knowledge, false pre- 
sumption with sagacious foresight, unwary 
credulity with right intention, unwieldiness 
and confusion with stable resolution always 
make a balanced equilibrium. Orthodoxy 
and liberalism. God-intoxication and materi- 
al madness ever remain the same when 
they are viewed in a broader perspective of 
totality. Fanaticism of the Pharisees, mock- 
eries of Pilate, passions of Caesar, Judas’s 
treacherous kiss and Peters’ denial — all 
become balanced by the forgiveness of 
Christ. Craven surrender of thousands to the 
ignominious heiartlessness and euphonious 
greed stood well matched with the 
Enlightenment and piety of Buddha’s great 
heart. Humes are succeeded by Whiteheads 
and Hitlers are counterbalanced by Schweit- 
zers. Doubts incite to unbelief and unbelief 
makes the belief more distinct. By our 
doubts we often renew our taste for any 
truth. Belief like unbelief is also made to 
serve base and fanatic ends and so the two 
supplement each other to push us forward 
upon the path we tread. 

The New Experiments : The storms 

often make the earth invisible for a while 
but for that reason the earth does not dis- 
appear altogether. It remains all the same. 
Truth also remains what it is even though 
the meaningless jargons of human mind 
may make it appear different for some time. 
Almost equally at the same time another 
Master Enquirer in another part of the world 
embarked on a historic experiment for the 
purpose of having a scientific verification of 
the existence of God and the utility of the 
Religions. Like any scientist he too had his 
definite hypothesis, determined zeal, tre- 



mendous faith and a discriminating mind 
that could detect the truth with every per- 
fection and precision. Like many great 
seekers of truth he remained unknown from 
the public eye, was ridiculed for his un- 
common hypothesis, and despised for his 
unbending resolve to unravel such an age 
old mystery. In an age where dogmatism 
reigned supreme, where there was more a 
game of religion than the religion itself how 
could one think of seeing God face to face? 
God is to be worshipped in temples and 
Churches but how could one dare to verify 
His existence? How should one aspire after 
that attainment which was actualized by 
the few sages of the obscure past, or by 
the prophets like Christ or Buddha? 
These were therefore the popular reactions 
against this new venture. But the faith of 
a true scientist does never recoil back at 
any such saddistic stupidity of a lying 
euthansia that always cuts down the chord 
of all ardent aspirations and adventure. 
Archimedes was misunderstood, Galileo 
was ridiculed, Copernicus’s discovery — 
‘Earth moves round the sun’— was accepted 
only when he was dying. But did they ever 
abandon their experiments? ‘A new scientific 
truth’, said Marx Planck, ‘does not triumph 
by convincing its opponents and making 
them see the light, but rather because its 
opponents eventually die, and a new 
generation grows up that is familiar with 
it.’ ( Scientific Autobiography and Other 
Papers , Philosophical Library, New York, 
1949) The inventive urge of the scientist is 
irresistible. No sacrifice, no privation, no 
ignominy would be too much for him. So 
the zeal of the Master Enquirer remained 
undimmed for months and years together 
till the magic lens of his uncommon 
genius could penetrate, enlarge and in- 
tensify a living God and verify His pres- 
ence with every possible empirical test. 

Sri Ramakdshna, the God-man of modern 
India, is that enquirer in whom Religion 
makes a meteoric encounter with Science. 
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In him the robustiousness of a spiritual 
adventurer becomes combined with a true 
scientific temper to which neither the 
quantitative rubble of material values nor 
the dubious and devious variants of super- 
stitious practices ever appeared as odds in- 
surmountable to make his pursuit of God- 
realization a baffling and obscure subject. 
He thought: ‘Devotees like Ramaprasad 

had Mother’s vision. So it is certain that 
the Mother of the Universe is realizable ; 
why can I not then be blessed with Her 
vision?’ 

He cried in doubt : ‘Art Thou true 

Mother, or is it all fiction — mere poetry 
without reality? If Thou dost exist, why 
do I not see Thee? Is religion a mere 
fantasy and art Thou only a figment of 
man’s imagination?’ 

He realized: ‘God alone is real.’ 

And he found the same to be a verifiable 
and demonstrable reality for every sincere 
seeker who desired it. 

All these may sound fantastic but, then, 
these came to happen under the full blaze 
of modern science just about one hundred 
years ago. By his unique discovery Sri 
Ramakrishna has outrun all the men of 
sciences and he stands truly larger than any 
of his contemporaries even before there 
has been any accretion of any legend to 
magnify his stature. 

The Great Discovery: ‘Some faces’, said 
Goethe, ‘have but a date,~others a history.’ 
One can read the definite marks of a long 
history inscribed in the tranquil demeanour 
of this Scientist- Saint of nineteenth 
century India. His entire life span (1836- 
1886) with its stamp of conviction, splendid 
imagery, cosmic scope, the thrilling ex- 
periments, the uncommon methodology and 
the superhuman findings bears a special 
meaning for this uncertain and troubled 
age of ours. Mjysterious was the inner core 
of this life which might be compared to a 
long contemplation and reflection whose 



transverse undulations were vibrant with 
the loftiest of the secrets yet compelling 
testimonies to the glories and grandeurs 
of having a human birth. It was not 
merely religious, it was religion itself. It 
had! atmosphere, but no airs, It was a flow, 
a flight and a flame! Yet it had a rare 
scientific breadth that would doubt at any 
irrationality at the first and reject the same 
to the last. The mind that always gravitated 
towards the realm of supersensuous truth 
would remain unbent before any conven- 
tion that sought to make a meritless division 
of high and low among men. The heart 
that bubbled with piety and love for all 
would become merciless to discard any 
sentimental credulity that had no logical tie 
with its fundamental hypothesis, the pursuit 
of God and God alone. 

Morning shows the day ; the early events 
and episodes of the life of this great seeker 
of truth foreshadowed his later supreme 
role as a prophet of the harmony of all the 
religions. During the time of the ceremony of 
the investiture of sacred thread the nine-year- 
old boy startled his relatives by accepting 
alms from his old nurse, a devoted black- 
smith woman to whom he had made a prom- 
ise beforehand. Although such a practice 
was against the conventions of an orthodox 
brahmin family in those days, the boy refus- 
ed to take the social convention as more 
important than the sincere devotion of a 
pious heart. Unlike all other persons around 
he would find no interest in the customary 
‘bread winning education’ that would not 
help him to realize God. Asked by his elder 
brother to take more care of his studies he 
did not hesitate to reply, ‘Brother, what 
shall I do with this bread winning educa- 
tion? I would rather acquire that knowledge 
which will illumine my heart and give me- 
satisfaction for ever.’ Thus he renounced 
learning a little of almost everything in 
order to learn everything of one great thing. 

With his arrival at the temple garden of 
Dakshineswar as the young worshipper of 
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the Divine Mother in the temple, 
Sri Ramakrishna’s God-intoxication which 
was inborn in him, increased thousand- 
fold. In the serene solitude of the 
surrounding he found out his much needed 
solitary workshop where he could carry 
on with his experiments silently. Great dis- 
coveries and inventions were all made in 
solitude. In solitude Archimedes found 
the key to his problem lock ; Thomas 
Edison invented the construction of electric 
bulb; and Michaelangelo painted the ceiling 
of the Sistine Chapel. Beethoven com- 
posed his best music when he was deaf and 
the sounds of the world were dead to him ; 
Milton wrote his poetry of paradise when 
the world was blind to his eyes. Sri Rama- 
krishna, too, became completely lost in his 
solitude. He forgot the world, the men 
around, his sleep and his comforts. While 
worshipping the Divine Mother Kali he would 
like to see Her living presence, speak to 
Her, verify whether She actually was breath- 
ing like us or not, and seek Her guidance 
in every aspect and feel the pangs of separa- 
tion from Her. People around could not 
but become confounded to see this mad- 
ness that longed to witness a living deity in 
a temple and practise purity and piety at 
such unimaginable length and they thought 
all these to be the signs of a maniac. How 
would any ordinary man guess the intensity 
of a cyclone that was wrenching the mind 
of such a seeker of God? As he had no 
pride of dress and disposition, so he did not 
disguise his thoughts by any false trick. He 
was unconventional and so he seemed incon- 
sistent. 

One must be desireless to see God and so 
he adopted a novel method to root out the 
desire for wealth from the mind. He 
.would take several coins in one hand and 
a handful of earth on the other and discrim- 
inate that money was no better than dust 
and then throw both into the Ganges. God 
dwells in every being ; he would therefore 
identify himself with the lowliest of the 



lowly and look upon even the fallen women 
as the living images of the Divine Mother. 
Taken over by a terrible frenzy to see God 
he would find no peace anywhere, no joy 
in anything and at the end of each day as 
the sun would gradually go down he would 
break up in bitter cry of agony and disap- 
pointment for the loss of one more day 
without God realization. For years together 
such experiments were continued with 
patience and perseverance. Even in the 
midst of the bitterest of the disappointments 
and despair the faith remained unshaken. 
This faith is the prompter and precursor of 
all sciences and the same faith led Sri Rama- 
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krishna to the amazement of his wonderful 
discovery, seeing God face to face. Still 
one day in a moment of intolerable anguish 
and desperation he resolved to put an end 
to his life. As he rushed to seize the sword 
of the Divine Mother hung in the wall of 
the temple, he saw the vast presence of the 
Mother engulfing him from all sides. He 
felt one great luminosity pulsating every- 
where, in every molecule and particle. He 
saw it, felt it and became lost in it. 

Every true scientist, it has been said, is 
a strange admixture of an adventurer and a 
pedant. As the adventurer he goes far be- 
yond the known frontier of knowledge and 
collects data, confronts new facts and 
thoughts and gathers new experiences but 
the pedant in scientist looks to these collec- 
tions with his accustomed and conventional 
scales of judgement and experiences a 
crisis with their usefulness, identity and 
genuineness. The onrush of the new facts 
often proves to be too overwhelming for the 
mind disciplined to a particular set of 
thoughts. So the pedant in scientist cries 
in doubt till all those newly conquered 
frontiers of facts are verified, assimilated, 
elaborated and extended towards a stable 
and satisfactory synthesis. So doubts over- 
took the mind of Sri Ramakrishna. He 
did not follow any preconceived plan ; 
neither did he adopt any predetermined 
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process formulated by any school of philos- 
ophy to arrive at his truth. The intuition 
and the concept, the two fundamental 
requisites of his scientific search were solely 
his own. The doubts became further 
intensified when even the intimate people 
around also began to ascribe his new vision 
to the illusions of a mentally sick person. 
All in the temple garden including Mathur, 
his devoted caretaker began to look to 
his realizations as abnormal thoughts which 
were taken to be consequent upon his ob- 
servance of rigid spiritual disciplines and 
acute austerities. Therefore, with {tearful 
eyes Sri Ramakrishna prayed to the Divine 
Mother: ‘Can’st Thou have a heart to 
deceive me like this because I am a fool?’ 

Further Explorations : It is not enough 
that a truth has been discovered or realiz- 
ed through some experiments. Experi- 
mented truth gains meaning and certitude 
only when one finds new circumstances to 
examine its inexorability. Whether it is a 
synthesis or integration, it must be verified 
before it could be termed as a scientific 
generalization. Sri Ramakrishna, therefore, 
plunged himself in one difficult spiritual 
adventure extending over a period of twelve 
years for further exploration of new truths 
as well as for the verification of his initial 
realizations. 

By a mysterious command great spiritual 
guides, and champions of the different 
branches of spiritual sciences began to 
pour in to the temple garden where 
Sri Ramakrishna was passing his anxious 
days. They ranged from the adven- 
turers in the Tantra, Vaismava and 
Vedanta philosophies of Hinduism to the 
great teachers of Islam and Christianity. 
Under their loving guidance he practised 
all the sixty-four phases of Tantra, passed 
through the different stages of realizations 
prescribed by the Vaisnava doctrines and 
reached the all-pervading Brahman, the 
supreme goal of Vedanta. Everywhere, 



whether in the Dynamic Brahman of 
the Tantra, the Deities of the Dualists 
or in the unqualified Brahman of 
the Nondualists he saw the same 
one God, one vast Reality. Whether as an 
ardent aspirant of Islam or as the devout 
worshipper of Christ he visualized the same 
cosmic presence reigning supreme. — the same 
transcendental Reality reflecting itself in the 
immanent universe of stocks and stones, 
the same one God being worshipped by 
different religions ; the same divinity beam- 
ing through every eye. It was no fantasy 
of imagination that Sri Ramakrishna had 
such a sweep of dynamic vision. In each 
phase of spiritual discipline he made a total 
plunge, achieved complete transformation 
of his being into the ideal he took up and 
viewed the spectrum of his realizations 
through the pores of his entire existence. 
When practising Islam he would not even 
feel like entering into the temple of the 
Divine Mother; while remaining in the intox- 
ication of Brahman he would have blisters 
in his breast to see anybody trampling down 
even the leaves of the grasses before him. 
Such was his perfect identification with 
truth, such was his soulful realization of 
God. 

Such an uncommon crystallization of 
spiritual experiences could not but appear 
to be astonishing to the ga flaxy of teachers 
who visited Sri Ramakrishna. Bhairavi 
Brahmani, an adept in the Tantras became 
so much wonder struck to see these mani- 
festations that she considered all these to 
be the decisive evidences of a phase of 
God-intoxication which was attainable only 
by the incarnations of God. She felt so 
confident that she convened two learned 
assemblies of erudite Vaisnava and Tan- 
trika scholars and devotees at the temple 
garden with the help of Mathur, the pro- 
prietor of the garden and proved before all 
the scientific merit of her presumptions 
with relevant references to the great scrip- 
tures. The gravity of such conferences could 
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be well imagined from the fact that these 
were attended by no mean celebrities than 
Vaisnavacharan, the renowned Vaisnava 
scholar and Gourikanta, the erudite Tan- 
trika devotee of the time and others. Even 
Totapuri, the celebrated teacher of the 
Vedanta school would make no reservation 
to express his unhesitating amazement to see 
the marvels of the height of such wonderful 
realization which Ski Ramakrishna could 
attain with such a marathon speed and re- 
markable rapidity. Tota, a great wandering 
monk and a believer only in Non-dual 
Brahman, was an adamantine votary of pure 
reason and scientific discrimination and 
looked upon ceremonial worships or rituals 
of any kind as mere kindergarten spiritual 
practices. But what took long forty years’ 
acute austerities for Tota to realize was 
achieved by his blessed disciple within three 
days. To this, the great teacher became so 
much astounded that he cried out, ‘Is it 
indeed true, what I see enacted before me? 
Has this great soul actually realized in a 
day what I could experience only as the 
fruit of forty years of austere sddhanaV 
(Sri Ramakrishna The Great Master , 1955, 
p. 256) Versed in the mystery of the super- 
conscious he examined his disciple in satnadhi 
again and again. ‘He scrutinized the signs 
manifested in the body, examined whether 
the heart was beating or the slightest of the 
breath was coming out of the nostrils.’ But 
he found the body firm and fixed like a 
piece of wood with no change or variation 
whatsoever and again burst out in utter 
astonishment: ‘Is it divine Maya? Is it in 
truth samadhil Is it the nirvikalpa-samadhi, 
the ultimate result attained through the 
path of knowledge spoken of in the 
Vedanta? Ah.! How very strange is the 
Maya of the. Divine!’ (ibid.) Tota’s bold 
spirit and scientific outlook became further 
evident from another incident that involved 
an important questipn concerning Sri 
Ramakrishna’s spiritual disciplines. He did 
never look upon Sri Ramakrishna’s mar- 



riage as hindrance to spiritual pursuits. 
Knowing Sri Ramakrishna married, Tota 
boldly said: 

‘What does it matter? He only may be 
regarded as really established in Brahman, 
whose 



renunciation 
crimination 



detachment, dis- 



and knowledge remain intact 
inspite of his wife being with him ; he 
alone may be regarded as having really 
attained the knowledge of Brahman, who 
can always look equally upon both men 
and women as the Self and can behave 



accordingly.’ (ibid., p. 270) Tota’s unique 
suggestion induced Sri Ramakrishna to test 
his realizations in another revolutionary 
way which led him to a new frontier 
of conviction hitherto unrecorded in the 
spiritual history of the world. In fact this 
experiment which came last, was a fitting 
finale to all the preceding ones. So far the 
Scientist had locked himself up in the 
solitude of his inner cell completely cut oil 
from the rest of the world from all its 
duties and obligations, relations and 
relativities. But h$ was to come out into the 
open arena and testify to the fact that his 
knowledge was an applied science of dyna- 
mic reality. He was to examine and verify 
that his God realization was not the one 
which was true only in a safe and solitary 
rampart away from the world of reality but 
was rather a total becoming that was not 
controverted or contradicted by any objec- 
tive environment or mellowed by any 
challenge of test. The relative world of 
pleasure and pain is a corridor through 
which one has to pass through to make one- 
self permanently established in God. With 
the arrival of Sri Sarada Devi, his wife by his 
side at Dakshineswar, Sri Ramakrishna re- 
membered the words of his teacher Tota- 
puri and began his crucial test. On the one 
hand he was now to look to his wife and 
on the other he was to remain firm in his 
knowledge of Brahman which was beyond 
all senses of dualities. A crucial question 
met with a crucial involvement and the seeker 
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of truth did never fight shy of the same. For 
more than one year Sri Ramakrishna re- 
mained absorbed in his new experimentation 
in which he could test each and every grain 
of his renunciation and detachment, purity 
and guilelessness. Again and again he let 
his mind go to have a free choice between 
physical enjoyment and the bliss of 
Brahman and again and again he found it 
whisking away beyond all duality towards 
the realm supreme. At long last the new 
test ratified the same result ; the God- 
intoxicated Scientist saw God in his wife 
too. In her he saw the same blissful Divine 
Mother who was being worshipped in the 
temple and who verily gave birth to his 
body. And one day he literally worshipped 
her as the Mother Divine with all the 
necessary formalities. No other spiritual 
teacher could dare to have such a range of 
brinkmanship in his search and verification 
and no other could get hold of the Supreme 
Truth in such minute measurement, mathe- 
matical accuracy and integral wholeness 
as did Sri Ramakrishna have. Numerous 
were therefore the other saints, savants 
and devotees who would come to visit 
this great soul from far and near. They 
would verify their respective different modes 
of realizations in the light of his super- 
human attainments and renew their devotion 
towards their respective faiths and ideals 
once again. 

Romain Rolland, the French savant de- 
scribes Sri Ramakrishna’s realizations as the 
fulfilment of the spiritual aspirations for 
the last two thousand years and Mahatma 
Gandhi has remarked, ‘His life enables us 
to see God face to face . . . Ramakrishna 
was the living embodiment of godliness.’ 
Each branch of spiritual science which re- 
quires years of austerities, penance and 
perseverance for its mastery was mastered 
by him in one single life span of fifty years. 
None but a great soul with a gigantic appe- 
tite for God would be able to make this 
impossible task possible, No one but any 
2 



scientist of extraordinary genius could 
examine each and every bleached bone of 
the discarded theories and dead doctrines 
of the past, look through the bewildering 
incubus of the antiquated practices and re- 
integrate them again with the alchemy of 
a Super Truth to make the mortmain hold 
of the perverted inhibitions evaporate and 
testify to the hunches of the superconscious 
in all their perfect mystical halo and accurate 
clinical ardour. From a grand stand view 
of this Super Truth he uttered his note of 
the harmony of religions— ‘All religions 
are so many paths’ and the note is the 
cumulative culmination of all his scientific 
ventures. It is more a scientific truth than a 
theological statement. Although the invisible 
air pervading the whole sky, knows no land 
and frontier, yet it makes complex hierarchi- 
cal levels of atmosphere in different topo- 
graphical zones of the earth. The same 
Super Truth, like the same way, makes itself 
felt through its differentiations and relativ- 
istic crystallizations as diverse levels of 
unity in variety of the different faiths. One 
going from end to end finds the same 
primordial cosmic ingredient everywhere. 
The scientist views one and the same inte- 
gral process that runs from James Watt’s 
kettle or Archimedes’s bath tub to Einstein’s 
dream or Faraday’s experiments. Sri Rama- 
krishna’s science of synthesis saw the one 
and same God in whom all merged meander- 
ing along the paths of diverse faiths. He 
did never create a new religion ; what he 
made was a new synthesis. Einstein de- 
scribes all creations of synthesis in science 
as ‘combinatorial play’. Jacques Hadamard 
{The Psychology of Invention in the Mathe- 
matical Field , Princston University Press, 
1949) writes: ‘Invention or discovery, be it 
in Mathematics or anywhere else, takes 
place by combining ideas. The Latin word 
cogito, to think comes from coagitare , to 
shake together.’ Jerome Burner views all 
kinds of creativity the outcome of ‘com- 
binatorial activity’. Mckellar signifies the 
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same as ‘fusion’ of perceptions, Kubie, as 
‘discovery of unexpected connexions be- 
tween things’. This is same as ‘Gothe’s 
connect, always connect’. (Cf. Arthur 
Koestler’s address on ‘Criteria of Crea- 
tivity in Science’ delivered before the Cam- 
bridge meeting of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Sciences, 1965: Vide 
Science end Culture, October, 1966) In his 
harmony of the Religions Sri Ramakrishna 
actualized that grand ‘combination’ or 
‘fusion’ of the different faiths, doctrines and 
religions of the past and present and this 
was decidedly a new creation of spiritual 
science although not a new religion of 
history. It is because any new synthesis of 
ience is more than the sum of its parts. 
‘When Newton combined Kepler’s laws of 
planetary motion with Galileo’s studies of 
the motion of the projectiles, a whole new 
universe sprang into being.’ (ibid.) Equally 
the same way when Sri Ramakrishna inte- 
grated the diverse, discordant, isolated notes 
of different faiths into one, a grand sym- 
phony was created and heard. 



Co 
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The Historic Encounter : Orthodox 

verifications by the great spiritual 
guides dispelled Sri Ramakrishna’s 
apparent doubts about his visions and 
realizations. The fantasy of the mad 
enquirer opened a new vista of thrill and 
wonder for all. But there remained another 
episode that was still to be enacted. So far 
the verifications had all been scholastic. 
Experts verifying his God realization were 
all saints and savants who in some way or 
other believed in God. To the empiricist 
such verifications may not be acceptable. He 
will ask for an objective test. He may like to 
question, ‘Can one see God as I can see the 
tree?’ He will not be confirmed about the 
truth till he can have a test of Sri Rama- 
krishna’s purity, sincerity, renunciation and 
detachment under objective circumstances 
and, to think of the extreme, he may demand 
an objective demonstration of godliness. 



Verily such demands came to be voiced be- 
fore Sri Ramakrishna soon. The agnostic air 
had already pervaded the atmosphere, of the 
Indian thought world and a bitter struggle 
had already ensued in the mind of the 
educated elite. Intellectuals like young 
Narendranath (the future Swami Viveka- 
nanda) had, in the meanwhile, begun to 
measure things through the Humean 
variables and Spencerean data. Everywhere 
there were frustrations, antinomies, dis- 
unities, estrangement, disgust and false 
pride. Where to find a solace? This was 
the cry of the agonized heart. Young and 
indomitable Narendranath, in his hectic 
search for truth, stormed every sanctuary of 
religion, met every known celebrity of the 
time to verify whether anybody anywhere had 
actually seen God. But nowhere did he get 
any direct answer. It was the question of 
Science and it could not be answered by 
any one who had not studied God scientifi- 
cally, directly, decidedly and doubtlessly. 
At long last when he heard about the God- 
intoxicated saint of Dakshineswar, he imme- 
diately rushed in to the latter with his same 
old tormenting question and pointedly 
asked: ‘Sir, have you seen God?’ It was 
no winder that he expected some hesitant 
and vague reply to his question as he had had 
from others before but the occasion proved 
to be a different one. The doubter heard a 
different reply: ‘Yes, I see Him just as I 
see you here, only in a sense much more 
intense, . . . God can be realized ; one can 
see and talk to Him as I am doing with 
you. But, my child, who cares to do so? 
People shed torrents of tears for their wife 
and children, for wealth and property but 
who cares to do so for the sake of God? 
If one weeps sincerely for Him, He surely 
manifests Himself.’ The answer pierced 
straight into the heart of Narendranath and 
created a tremendous upheaval in the realm 
of his cherished realism. For the first time 

r 

he confronted a man who dared to say that 
he had seen God, that religion was a reality 
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to be felt, to be sensed in an infinitely more 
intense way than one could sense the 
world. For first time Science encountered 
Religion and Religion too met with Science. 

The meeting between Sri Ramakrishna 
and Narendranath can very well be com- 

s 

pared to Hobbes’s first contact with Euclid : 
opening the book by chance, at the theorem of 
Pythagoras, he (Hobbes) exclaimed, ‘By God, 
this is impossible’, and proceeded to read the 
proofs backwards until reaching the axioms, 
he became convinced. (Vide Bertrand 



Russell’s The Will to Doubt , Philosophical 
Library, New York, 1958) Narendranath’s 
empirical outlook too considered Sri Rama- 
krishna’s mysterious realizations to be the 
hallucinations of a sick mind but as he 
followed them up he became astounded to 
see their infinite potency, inexorable logic 
and fantastic exactitude. The entire trans- 
formation of Narendranath into Swami 
Vivekananda is a backward calculation to 
reach the axiom of Sri Ramakrishna — ‘God 
alone is real’. 



THE CREATION FROM THE WORD 

Swami Satprakashananda 



1. It is an ancient view prevalent in 
varying forms among the Hindus, the 
Greeks, the Hebrews, and the Christians. 

The view that ‘the universe arises from 
the Word (sabddt prabkavati jagatf is as 
old as the Vedas. ( Brahma-Sutras , I. iii. 28, 
Sankara’s Commentary) As observed by 
Sankara, the fact that the Word precedes 
creation ( sabdapurvikd s?s?jh) is declared 
both by the Sruti and the Smrti. (ibid.) In 
the Vedas we find such statements as: 
‘Verily, in the beginning Prajapati (the 
creator, lit. the Lord of creatures) alone 
existed here.’ ( Prajapatirvai idam agre 
dsit eka eva ) ($ a tap at ha Brahmana , 
VII. v. 2, 6) 

‘Verily, Prajapati alone was this universe. 
With Him was only vdk (the Word), as 
His own, as a second.’ (Prajapatirvai 

* 

idam eka dsit. Tasya vdg eva svam 
dsid vdg dvitiya ) (Pahcavimsa Brahmana , 
XX. xiv. 2) .. 

*Vdk (the Word) is Brahman.’ (vdgvai 
Brahman) (Rg-Veda, I. iii. 21) 

*Vak (the Word) is co extensive with 
Brahman.’ (ydvat Brahman ti&hati tdvafi 
vdk) (ibid., X. civ. 8) 



‘Verily, vdk (the Word) is the unborn 
one. It was from vdk (the Word) that the 
Maker of the universe, produced crea- 
tures.’ ( vdgvai a}d vdco vai prajdh 
visvakarmd yajana) (jSatapatha Brahmana, 
VII. v. 2, 21) 

The same Vedic view seems to be restated 
by St. John in the opening lines of the Fourth 
Gospel : 

‘In the beginning was the Word and the 
Word was with God and the Word was 
God.’ 

‘The same was in the beginning with 
God.’ 

‘All things were made by him ; and 
without him was not any thing made that 
was made.’ 

Thus, according to both Hinduism and 
Christianity the whole creation has pro- 
ceeded from Vdk (the Word). The concep- 
tion of the Word (Hebrew Memrd , Greek 
Logos) as the creative principle was prev- 
alent in varying forms among the ancient 
Hebrews and the Greeks. In the Old 
Testament we read: 

‘And God said. Let there be light : and 
there was light.’ (Genesis 1. 3) 

‘By the word of the Lord were the 
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heavens made ; -and all the host of 
them by the breath of his mouth/ 
(Psalm XXXIII. 6) 

The primary meaning of ‘logos’ (from lego, 
to speak) is ‘meaningful word/ It connotes 
‘active reason/ The Stoics conceived Logos 
as the creative reason (logos spermatikos) 
that unfolds and sustains the manifold. It 
is the seed of the universe. 

According to many eminent writers, St. 
John, the author of the Fourth Gospel, 
got the idea from Philo, the Jewish philoso- 
pher of Alexandria, and adapted it to the 
personality of Jesus Christ as the Saviour. 
[ Cf. Encyclopaedia Britannica, 1948, ‘Lo- 
gos/ ‘Among the influences that shaped 
the Fourth Gospel that of the Alexandrian 
philosophy must be assigned a distinct, 
though not an exaggerated importance. 
There are other books in the New Testa- 
ment that bear the same impress, the 
Epistles to the Ephesians and the Colos- 
sians, and to a much greater degree the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. The development 
that had thus begun in the time of Paul 
reaches maturity in the Fourth Gospel, 

whose dependence on Philo appears (1) in 

* 

the use of the allegorical method, (2) in 
many coincident passages, (3) in the domi- 
nant conception of the Logos. The writer 
narrates the life of Christ from the point of 
view furnished him by Philo’s theory. True, 
the Logos doctrine is only mentioned in 
the prologue to the Gospel, but it is pre- 
supposed throughout the whole book. The 
author’s task indeed was somewhat akin 
to that of Philo, “to transplant into the 
world of Hellenic culture a revelation origi- 
nally given through Judaism.” This is not 
to say that he holds the Logos doctrine in 
exactly the same form as Philo. On the 
contrary, the fact that he starts from an 
actual knowledge of the earthly life of 
Jesus, while Philo, even when ascribing a 
real personality to Logos, keeps within the 
bounds of abstract speculation, leads him 
Seriously to modify the Philonic doctrine. 



. . . What John thus does is to take the 
Logos idea of Philo and use it for a practi- 
cal purpose — to make more intelligible to 
himself and his readers the divine nature 
of Jesus Christ/] Philo Judaeus, known as 
‘the Jewish Plato’ lived late first century 
b.c. and early first century a.d. He was 
thus a senior contemporary of Jesus Christ. 
He sought to harmonize the speculative 
philosophy of Greece, particularly Stoicism 
and Platonism, with the tenets of Judaism 
and developed his doctrine of the Logos. 
In the words of Dr. Radhakrishnan : 

‘In Alexandria, which was the meeting- 
place of East and West, Philo developed 
his new interpretation of the Jewish 
scriptures. It is the systematic attempt to 
combine Jewish teaching with Hellenic 
ideas, to express the religious conceptions 
of the Jewish prophets in the language 
of the Greek philosophers. He tried to 
bring together under the inspiration of 
his personal experience the dogmas of 
the Jewish revelation and the results of 
Greek speculative wisdom. The central 
and the determining feature of Philo’s 
system is the doctrine of the Logos/ — 
(S. Radhakrishnan: Eastern Religions 

and Western Thought, 2nd edn., Oxford 
University Press, London, 1940, p, 191) 

2. The meaning of Vak (the Word) in the 
Vedic texts quoted above. 

What does Vak (English Word, Greek 
Logos) signify in this context? The term 
'vak’ is from the root vac to speak. Liter- 
ally, it means voice (Latin vox). It also 
denotes the word, uttered or written, which 
has a meaning. Some idea, thought, or rea- 
son is implicit in vak . In fact, Sanskrit vak 
and Greek logos (from lego , to speak) have 
the same etymological sense. Synonymous 
with vak is the Sanskrit term sabda (sound 
or word). A word is the verbal symbol of a 
concept. It connotes a class or a species. The 
concrete material form denoted by a word, 
such as ‘chair/ is the object perceived by 
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the senses. But the word ‘chair’ does not 
imply the percept, but the concept of chair. 
‘Chair’ signifies chair in general and not any 
particular chair. An object, its class name, 
and the concept are closely related. An indi- 
vidual thing or being represents a universal, 
or a type, which is signified by a correspond- 
ing name or word. There being a natural 
relation between the manifest object and the 
word embodying the concept, the religious 
view that the word precedes creation is not 
without reason. As observed by Professor 
Max Muller: 

‘The word is the manifestation of thought ; 
every word, we must remember, expresses 
a concept, not a percept. “Tree” is not 
meant for this or that tree, it is the gener- 
al concept of all trees ; and if every indi- 
vidual thing is the realization of an ideal 
type or thought or word, if every man, 
for instance, is the realization of the 
divine thought or word of man, or of man- 
hood, we need not be startled when we 
find in India as well as in Greece a belief 
that God created the world by the logos 
or by the word, or by many words, the 
logoi, the ideas of Plato, the species or 
types of modem science.’ (The Vedanta 
Philosophy , Susil Gupta Ltd., Calcutta, 
1955, pp. 76-77: Three lectures delivered 
at the Royal Institution, London, in 
March, 1894, first published in London 
in 1894) 

According to Vedanta the cosmic process 
continues endlessly in the cyclic order of 
projection, preservation, and dissolution. 
At the dissolution of the cosmic order 
( prakrta pralaya) the whole variegated uni- 
verse antecedent to the event, reverts to the 
undifferentiated Prakrti, the Maya-sakti of 
Is vara. Even Brahmaloka , the highest 
sphere of the cosmic, is dissolved. Hiranya- 
garbha, its ruler, and the free souls dwelling 
there, become disembodied and attain final 
Liberation in the supreme state of oneness 
with Brahman. The bound jivas lie dor- 
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mant with their causal bodies merged in 
undifferentiated Flakrti. In due course, of 
incalculable duration, their karma, the 
latent impressions of past actions and ex- 
periences, become ready to bear fruit. Then 
Isvara plans the creation in accordance 
with their merits and demerits and the un- 
foldment of their consciousness. In the 
words of Sankara: ‘He reflected concerning 
the order and arrangement of the world to 
be created. Having thus reflected he creat- 
ed the universe with time and space, as re- 
quired by the karma and other conditions 
of the living beings. This is the universe 
that is being experienced by all creatures 
in all states according to their perception.’ 
(Taittinya Upanisad , II. 6, Commentary) 
The new creation is the development of the 
physical cosmos in conformity with the 
psychical realm. In fact, it is a readjust- 
ment of the natural to the moral order. 
The purpose is to lead the jivas through 
experience to Liberation beyond the realm 
of experiences. 

The Vedic texts declare consistently that 
Isvara ‘saw’ or ‘viewed’ before the creation : 

‘He viewed: may I be many, may I be 
born variously.’ (Chandogya Upanisad, 
VI. ii. 3) 

‘He willed: let Me be many, let Me be 
born variously.’ ( Taittiriya Upanisad], 
II. 6) His activity consists in His knowledge 
or thought (yasya jhanamayam tapah). 
(Mundaka Upanisad , I. i. 9) He makes no 
effort. He manifests the universe by His 
ideation and will. Like an architect, the 
Maker of the universe conceives the whole 
creation. But while the human architect 
depends on external means to carry out his 
plan, the Divine architect needs nothing 
extraneous, i.e., outside Himself. No pre- 
existent material He has to work on. The 
manifold comprising the living and the non- 
living is contained potentially in His Mayd- 
sakti (Prakrti), the creative energy, inclu- 
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sive of the power of will and the power of 
knowledge. 

His will, ever associated with the sattva 



aspect of Prakrti, affects Him in no way. He 
wills not out of necessity, but out of free- 
dom. Wisdom and joyousness are implicit 
in His will. His thought and action are in- 
variably attended with reason. The fact 
that He needs no external means to accom- 
plish His plan bespeaks its inherent 
potency and spontaneity. He starts the 
cosmic process, as it were, by glancing 
over Prakrti, the causal potentiality of the 
universe. It is worthy of note that although 
the new cosmos is primarily the mani- 
festation of the potential cause, yet it is 
not a replica of the preceding one in all 
particulars. Every seed grows differently 
from the tree of its origin. 

It is Isvara’s plan of creation, in other 
words, the cosmic ideation of Saguna 
Brahman on the eve of the creation, that 
is meant by the term ‘ Vdk ’ in the Vedic 
texts quoted above. Greek ‘Logos’ and 
English ‘Word’ as used by St. John in the 
beginning of the Fourth Gospel also point 



to this. Sanskrit term ‘sabda’ is also used 
in this sense. Though the Hellenic concep- 
tion of the Logos has varied in the course 
of time, yet the basic idea that the universe 
is rooted in the Divine thought or the 
cosmic reason has been, more or less, asso- 
ciated with it. [Cf. Dictionary of Philos - 
ophy , edited by Dagobert D. Runes, 
New York, Philosophical Library, 1960, 
‘Logos.’ ‘In its most important sense in 
philosophy it (Logos) refers to a cosmic 
reason which gives order and intelligibility 
to the world. In this sense the doctrine 
first appears in Heraclitus, who affirms the 
reality of a Logos analogous to the reason 
in man that regulates all physical processes 
and is the source of all human law. The 
conception is developed more fully by the 
Stoics, who conceive of the world as a 
living unity, perfect in the adaptation of 



its parts to one another and to the whole, 
and animated by an immanent and pur- 
posive reason. As the creative source of 
this cosmic unity and perfection the world- 
reason is called the seminal reason ( logos 
spermatikos ), and is conceived as contain- 
ing within itself a multitude of logoi sper- 
matikoi, or intelligible and purposive forms 
operating in the world. ... In Philo of 
Alexandria, in whom Hebrew modes of 
thought mingle with Greek concepts, the 
Logos becomes the immaterial instrument, 
and even at times the personal agency, 
through which the creative activity of the 
transcendent God is exerted upon the world. 
In Christian philosophy the Logos becomes 
the second person of the Trinity and its 
functions are identified with the creative, 

illuminating and redemptive work of Jesus 

% 

Christ. Finally the Logos plays an im- 
portant role in the system of Plotinus, 
where it appears as the creative and form- 
giving aspect of intelligence (Nous), the 
second of the three Hypostases.’] 

3. Vdk (the Word) as the origin of the 
universe. 

As the creative ideation of Is vara Vdk 
is the first move towards the manifestation 
of diversity in unity. It is the source of all 
ideas representing the types of objects. 
W'ords and ideas are inseparable. The idea is 
the subtle aspect of a word. One implies the 
other. We cannot conceive an idea without 
a word. Every word must express an idea. 
So the Divine Word signifies the Divine 
Ideation or the creative thought of God. It 
is next to God, as it were, in the order of 
creation and is united with Him. Hence it 
is said, ‘With Him (the Creator) was only 
Vdk (the Word) as His own, as a second.’ 
Is vara and His creative thought or word 
are inseparable. As the matrix of all ideas 
and words, this is also designated 'para 
vdk ’ or ‘ para sabdcf (supreme word). Since 
each new plan of creation follows the begin- 
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ningless pattern of the; universe latent in 
His Maya-sakti, God and His Word are 
co-eternal. Even when the whole cosmos is 
dissolved sabda (Word) as God’s creative 
idea or knowledge stays in potential state. 
It holds the archetype of the universe, 
which is implicit in every new design of the 
world-order. 

The Divine Word is intermediate be- 
tween the unity of God and the plurality 
of creation. It forms the link between the 
One and the many. It is beyond the di- 
chotomy of the subject and the object, the 
self and the not-self. Isvara is above the 
distinction of T and ‘thou/ He- is the all- 
inclusive Reality. The creation in all its 
phases is contained in His Maya-sakti , 
the inscrutable power, which is the causal 
potentiality of the universe, Maya mani- 
fests the manifold without causing any 
change in the unity and the fullness of the 
Supreme Being. Vedanta maintains not only 
the unity of God but also His sole reality. 
Nothing but He really exists. He alone 
exists in the absolute sense. The manifold 
exists because of Him, In itself it is unreal, 
being an appearance. He permeates every 
form of existence. He is the one Self of 
all. Undiversified He holds all diversities. 
Though immanent. He is all-transcendent. 

In the Vedantic view the entire variegat- 
ed universe is characterized by nama and 
rilpa (name and form). All diversification 
is due to them. Nama means the particular 
class or species to which an object belongs ; 
rupa means the specific form or structure 
which differentiates or separates it from 
every other object. Nama and rupa con- 
stitute the principle of individuation. Each 
and everything, e.g., a book, a desk, a tree, 
a house, a bird, a meadow, a mountain, a 
lake, has these two distinctive marks. When 
different objects are made out of wood, such 
as a chair, a table, a shelf, a box, a door, a 
post, it is nama and rupa that make all 
differentiation in one and the same material 



cause. What we call wood is the outcome 
of another material cause, tree, under 
different name and form. Thus, each and 

everything in the universe is the product of 

* 

a preceding material cause- inscribed with 
new name and fcrm. The basic or the 
primal cause is never known to us. All 
that we deal with are only the effects, the 
primal cause of which ever remains hidden 
under a succession of names and forms. 
The ultimate causal substance is beyond 
our grasp. This, as declared by Vedanta, is 
Pure Being, Brahman. Underlying all diver- 
sities is the same fundamental Reality, 
Brahman ; variations result from the modi- 
fications of nama and rupa emerging from 
His Mdya-sakti responsible for the world- 
appearance. The starting point of the whole 
array of nama and rupa is Vdk, the crea- 
tive ideation of Saguna Brahman, the initial 
step towards the projection of the mani- 
fold. 

From the Divine Word (Vdk) issue all 
names and forms that apparently differenti- 
ate the undifferentiated One. So says the 
Upanisad : 

‘Of such names Vdk is the source, for 
all names arise from it. This is their com- 
mon basis, for it is general in all names. 
It is their self, for it sustains all names/ 
(Brhaddranyaka, I. vi. 1) 

All finite objects have names and forms as 
tile conditions of their manifestation. 

‘This universe was then undifferentiated. 
It differentiated into name and form — it 
was called such and such and was of 
such and such form. So to this day it is 
differentiated into name and form — it is 
called such and such, and is of such and 
such form/ (ibid., I. iv. 7) 

Every object is but the apparent modi- 
fication of the Supreme Reality, Brahman, 
which is the sole causal substance of the 
manifold. Being an effect, it is not self- 
subsistent. Its reality depends on the 
Supreme Cause. In itself it is a mere name. 
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(< Chandogya Upanisad, VI. i. 4-6) Its emer- 
gence depends on name and form proceed- 
ing from the Word. 

Variety in unity is the principle of 
creation. The process of individuation 
starts with the rise of name and form, as 
Isvara ‘sees’ or views them. Says Sankara: 
'What then is the object to which the 
knowledge of Isvara is related prior to 
the origin of the world? Name and form, 
we reply, which are indefinable either as 
identical with or as different from 
Brahman, unevolved but about to be 
evolved/ ( Brahma-Sutras , I. i. 5, Com- 
mentary) 

The cosmic ideation initiates all differen- 
tiation through name and form. As Sankara 
puts it, ‘Vdk sustains all names, all words, 
by endowing them with reality/ ( Brhad - 
dr any aka Upanisad, I. iv. 7, Commentary) 

4. The monosyllabic word ‘ Orri as the 
symbol of Vdk. Its significance. 

Being the matrix of all names and forms 
para vdk is the potent seed of the manifold. 
As the immediate source of the creation it 
is called Nada- Brahman or Sabda- Brahman, 
that is, Sound-Brahman, indicative of its 
first movement or vibratory motion towards 
the manifestation of the universe. Its most 
appropriate verbal symbol as such is the 
mystic word ‘Om\ As explained by Swami 
Vivekananda : 

‘All this expressed sensible universe is 
the form, behind which stands the eternal 
inexpressible sphota, the manifester as 
Logos or Word. This eternal sphota, the 
essential eternal material of all ideas or 
names, is the power through which the 
Lord creates the universe ; nay, the Lord 
first becomes conditioned as the sphota, 
and then evolves Himself out as the yet 
more concrete sensible universe. This 
sphota has one word as its only possible 
symbol, and this is the Om. And as by 
no possible means of analysis can we 



separate the word from the idea, this 
Cm and the eternal sphota are insepara- 
ble ; and therefore it is out of this 
holiest of all holy words, the mother of 
all names and forms, the eternal Om, 
that the whole universe may be supposed 
to have been created. But it may be said 
that, although thought and word are in- 
separable, yet as there may be various 
word-symbols for the same thought, it 
is not necessary that this particular word 
Om should be the word representative of 
the thought out of which the universe 
has become manifested. To this objection 
we reply that this Om is the only possible 
symbol which covers the whole ground 
and there is none other like it. The 
sphota is the material of all words, yet 
it is not any definite word in its fully 
formed state. That is to say, if all the 
peculiarities which distinguish one word 
from another be removed, then what re- 
mains will be the sphota ; therefore this 
sphota is called the Nada-Brahman (the 
Sound-Brahman). 

Now, as every word-symbol, intended 
to express the inexpressible sphota will 
so particularize it that it will no longer 
be the sphota, that symbol which partic- 
ularizes it the least and at the same time 
most approximately expresses its nature, 
will be the truest symbol thereof ; and 
this is the Om, and the Om only ; be- 
cause these three letters A ; U,M, pro- 
nounced in combination as Om, may 
well be the generalized symbol of all 
possible sounds. . . .If properly pronounc- 
ed, this Om will represent the whole 
phenomenon of sound-production, and no 
other word can do this ; and this, there- 
fore, is the fittest symbol of the sphota ; 
which is the real meaning of the Om. 
And as the symbol can never be separat- 
ed from the thing signified, the Om and 
the sphota are one/ ( The Complete 
Works, Vol. Ill, 1960, pp. 57-58) 

It is worthy of note in this context that 
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Swami Vivekananda’s interpretation of the 
term * sphota (that which manifests the 
meaning)’ differs from that of the Grammar- 
ian philosophers, who advocate the sphota- 
theory. (The theory of sphota has been dis- 
cussed by the present writer in his Methods 
of Knowledge , pp. 185-7, Allen and Unwin, 
London, 1965) He does not refer to their 
pad a- sphota or vakya-sphota (the unitary 
medium underlying a word or a sentence to 
convey its meaning), Nor does he refer to 
the ultimate sphota, which is maintained by 
some Grammarians as pure, eternal, un- 
compounded, primary Word, without begin- 
ning or end, underlying the universe as its 
primal Cause. (Vide Bhartrhari’s Vakya- 
padiya : Brahma-kanda and Madhva- 

carya’s Sarvadarsana-samgraha : Panini-dar- 

sana) By ‘sphota’ he signifies ‘para vak 
is'vara’s cosmic ideation, in which Word 
and Idea are indistinguishable. It is the Idea 
of ideas and the matrix of all words as well. 
From this emerge all particularized ideas 
representing types or species and also the 
corresponding words composed of letters. 
The MImamsa philosophers view this as the 
original Word, the potent seed of all artic- 
ulate words, particularly the Vedic words, 
and thus maintain the eternity of the Vedas. 
They recognize a natural relation between 
the word and its meaning, that is, the type 
or the species signified by it. The word is 
ever associated with its meaning and the 
meaning is ever associated with the word ; 
the two are inseparable. None of the six 
Vedic systems of philosophy, except the 
Yoga of Patanjali, supports the Grammarian 
philosophers’ theory of sphota . Sabara- 
swamf has refuted the theory in his com- 
mentary on the Purvarmimathsa Sutras 
(I. 1.5). So has Sankara in his commentary 
on the Bmhma-Sutras (I: 3.28). The pro- 
ponents of sphota do not quite agree on 
their views of it, 

It may be mentioned here that the signifi- 
cance of the verbal symbol ‘Om’ is not 
restricted to Nada-Brahman or Sabdar 
3 



Brahman. It has a still wider and deeper 
import. Being intermediary between the 
Supreme Being and His manifestation, ‘Om* 
representes Him in all His aspects. It signi- 
fies Saguna Brahman associated with every 
phase of existence, the causal, the subtle, 
and the gross, and also points to Nirguna 
Brahman beyond all distinction. The very 
sound O-m — prolonged and tapering like the 
peal of a distant bell — represents a move- 
ment from the grossest to the finest exist- 
ence, the all-pervading reality beyond all 
limitations. Consequently, this is the most 
comprehensive of all the verbal symbols. 
It conveys the knowledge of the Self that is 
all-embracing. As such Om is the embodi- 
ment of spiritual consciousness in concen- 
trated form and is regarded as its potent 
seed. It develops mystical awareness of the 
inmost Self through repeated utterance with 
devout contemplation on its meaning. It is 
to be noted that as a symbol of thought or 
idea every word is a form of inner con- 
sciousness and has the power to evoke the 
same. In Yoga as well as in Vedanta ‘Om’ 
is commended as the most potent and 
purifying name of God. (Yoga-Sutras, 
I. xxvii. 28 ; Kctiha Upanisad , I. ii. 15-17; 
Mdndukya Upanisad, 1. 2 ; Taittinya Upctr 
nisad, 1. 8 ; Chandogya Upanisad, Vlll.iii. 
5 etc.) 

5. The manifestation of the Vedas and 
the role of the Vedic words in creation. 

4 

According to the orthodox view the Vedic 
words as well as their meanings, that is, the 
ideas represented by them are without be- 
ginning and without end. In the state of the 
cosmic dissolution they exist potentially in 
Isvara’s power of knowledge, of which Vak 
is the first manifestation. From Vak arise 
all the Vedic words with their meanings. 
So Vak is said to be ‘the mother of the 
Vedas (Veddndm mdtd ).’ (Taitiriya Bmh- 
mana, H. viii. 8, 5) The Vedic language is 
held to be the original language of mankind. 
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all other languages being derived from it 
directly or indirectly. 

The Vedic words were exhaled by Is vara, 
so to speak, with ease like the exhalation of 
air by man that is elfortless. So it is said, 
‘The Vedas issued like breath from the Self- 
existent One. (Satapatha Brahmana , XI. v. 
8, 3) The spontaneous manifestation of the 
Vedas from the Supreme Being is thus de- 
scribed by Yajnavalkya to his wife, Mai- 
treyl: ‘As from a fire kindled with a wet 

faggot diverse kinds of smoke issue, so my 
dear, the Rg-Veda , Yajur-Veda , Sama- 

Veda, Artharvdhgirasa, history, mythology, 
arts, Upanisads, verses, aphorisms, elucida- 
tions, and explanations are like the breath 
of this Infinite Being: they are like the 

.breath of this, the Supreme Self.’ (Brhadara- 
riyaka Upanisad, II. iv. 10) The last eight 
items (history, mythology, etc.) are included 
in the Brahmana section of the Vedas. The 
first four constitute the Mantra or Sarhhita 
section. As pointed out by Sankara, only 
the Mantras and the Brahmanas of the 
Vedas are meant here, (ibid.. Commentary) 

In the beginning the Supreme Lord 
(Isvara) brought into being the cosmic soul 
(Hiranyagarbha, Brahma) and imparted to 
him the Vedic words. (Vide Svetdsvatara 
Upanisad, VT. 18) It was with the help of 
the Vedic words that Hiranyagarbha created 

0 

spheres of various orders and also countless 
varieties of natural phenomena and living 
beings with their respective functions. (Vide 
Veddnta-paribhdsd, VII) As declared by the 
sruti, ‘Uttering the word “bhuti’ (the earth) 
he (Hiranyagarbha, also called Prajapati) 

. created the earth.’ ( Taittinya Brahmana, 
II. iv. 4, 2) This means that Prajapati shap- 
ed the worlds, such as bhuh, etc., from the 
Vedic words bhuh, etc., which, with their 
meanings, became manifest in his mind. 
The point is, the words as subtle ideas cal- 
led forth the gross manifestations of the 
species of things that existed during the 
period of dissolution in potential state in 
Isvara’s Maya-sakti, the creative energy that 



is the causal potentiality of the universe. 

So says Manu: ‘In the beginning, it is 
from the words of the Vedas that Hiranya- 
garbha developed the respective names and 
forms of all beings and their duties as well.’ 
( Manu-Smrti , I. 21, Kulluka’s Commentary 
as quoted by Sankara in Brahma-Sutras , I. iii. 
28, Commentary) Sankara remarks: ‘It has 
been observed by all of us that when a per- 
son wants to make a desired thing' he first 
remembers the word signifying the object 
and then sets to work. So we conclude 
that before the creation the Vedic words 
became manifest in the mind of Prajapati 
the creator, and he created things corre- 
sponding to those words,’ 

That the creation of the diversified uni- 
verse followed the manifestation of the 
Vedas is also affirmed by the Mahdbhdrata 
(Santiparvan, CCXXXII. xxiv. 26): ‘At the 
outset the self-existent Brahma uttered the 
divine and eternal Vedic words, having no 
beginning or end, from which all norms of 

actions proceeded Verily, the Lord of 

all creatures, in the beginning, created all 
things from the words of the Vedas.... 
Upon the expiration of his night [the period 
of dissolution] Brahma created from the pro- 
totypes that existed before all things, which 
were, indeed, well made by him.’ (As noted 
by Sankara, the term ‘uttered’ is indicative 
of the institution of the oral transmission of 
the Vedas by the preceptor to the pupil: 
Brahma-Sutras, I. iii. 28, Commentary) 

It is a well-known fact that in order to 
create something a person has to conceive 
it first in his mind and that it is some word 
or words signifying the type of the object 
that conveys the idea to him. Hence this is 
reasonable that Hiranyagarbha conceived the 
diversified universe before he produced it 
and that it is the eternal words of the Vedas 
which provided him with, the ideas of the 
different worlds and species of things and 
beings to be created. A word is inevitably 
connected with the idea of the object it de<- 
notes. It signifies thought and also the 
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object of thought. But it does not refer to 
a particular object but the type, class, or 
species of the object. A word, whether it 
denotes substance, attribute, or action, al- 
ways signifies the species or the type of 
what is denoted. While the individual ob- 
jects vary, their species or type remains con- 
stant. Says Sankara: 

‘And it is with the species or the type 
(dkrti) that a word is related and not 
with the individual objects, which being 
innumerable and varied, its relation with 
the particulars is absurd.’ (Brahma-Sutras, 
I. iii. 28, Commentary) 

6. The instrumentality of Vdk in creation. 

Every object represents the species or 
the type to which it belongs and which is 
signified by its name. This is why by 
knowing a single object of a .class a person 
can recognize any other object of the same 
class. For instance, by knowing one chair 
a person can recognize any other chair in 
spite of differences .of particularities. The 
object ‘chair’ as well as the word denoting 
it acquaints him with the concept ‘chair- 
ness.’ The idea that underlies the word 
also underlies the object denoted by it. The 
word ( sabda ), its meaning ( j pratyaya ), and 
the object ( artha ) are interconnected. The 
essence of the word is the idea implicit in 
it. In the origination of an object the word 
serves as the prototype and not as its 
material cause. 

The following remarks of Sankara in the 
present context are significant: 

‘The origination [of the world] from the 
Word is spoken of not in the sense of 
the origination [of the world] from Brah- 
man as its material cause. In what sense 
then? There being the eternal word with 
the potency of conveying the meaning and 
ever related to the eternal species of ob- 
jects, the accomplishment of an individual 
object to which the word is applicable be- 
comes possible. In this sense it is said to 
have originated from the word.’ (ibid.) 



The point is that in the origination of the 
world the Word (Vdk) does not serve as its 
material cause but as its instrumental or 
contributory cause. 

It is to be noted that in the production of 
an object Advaita Vedanta recognizes only 
two kinds of cause: (1) material cause (upd- 
ddna-kdrana) and instrumental cause 
(i mmitta-kdranci ). For instance, when a pot 
is made out of clay, its material cause is 
clay, which constitutes its essence or sub- 
stance ; the instrumental cause includes all 
other factors that contribute to its produc- 
tion, such as the potter, the wheel, the rod 
for turning the wheel, the idea of the pot. 
The shape of the pot that inheres in clay 
is included in the material cause. Thus, the 
instrumental cause has several varieties. 
Among them the potter is the efficient cause, 
the rest are subsidiary to it. According to 
Advaita Vedanta Brahman is the material 
as well as the efficient cause of the universe. 
As subsidiary to the efficient cause the Word 
is included in the instrumental cause. 

The manifest Veda, the assemblage of 
words, is not all that the Veda means. In 
the last analysis it is identical with Vdk, 
the cosmic ideation of Saguna Brahman, in 
which all particular ideas and the corre- 
sponding words naturally related to them 
exist potentially and are indistinguishable. 
As the immediate source of creation Vdk 
is called Sabda-Brahman or Ndda-Brahman 
(lit. Sound-Brahman), which is also an 
epithet of the Veda. (Bhagvad-Gitd, VI. 44) 
Ndda-Brahman represents the first move- 
ment or the vibratory motion of Vdk to- 
wards the manifestation of the universe and 
is symbolized by the monosyllabic word 
‘Om’. We quote below the pertinent re- 
marks of Swami Vivekananda in the course 
of a conversation with a lay disciple: 

‘The Veda is essentially the word (sabda), 
that is to say, the idea. It is but the 
aggregate of innumerable ideas. The old 
Vedic meaning of sabda (word) is the 
subtle idea, which becomes manifest in 




